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HELP WANTED 
INTERNATIONAL 


AFRICA 

CAPE MOUNT, LIBERIA. Cuttington 
College. Dean of Women; to have charge 
of women students’ activities, dormi- 
tory; required experience, equipped to 
teach one subject. Must be member of 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 


FAR EAST 

HONG KONG. Chung Chi College. Teach- 
er of production management; knowl- 
edge of engineering, business adminis- 
tration; advanced degree required; single 
man or couple. United Board for Chris- 
tian Colleges in China. 


KOREA. Agriculturist for extension 
teaching, rural development; degree in 
agriculture, experience required; single 
man or couple. Methodist Church. 


FORMOSA. Tunghai University. Music 
instructor; college degree and _ special 
training; single man or woman. United 
Board for Christian Colleges in China. 


NORTH AMERICA 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. Social group 
worker to organize and supervise group 
work among aged; B.A., graduate study 
preferred; single man or woman. Divi- 
sion of Welfare, National Lutheran 
Council. 


CUBA, NEW MEXICO. Lybrook Indian 
Mission. Educational and evangelistic 
work; seminary graduate; couple. 
Church of the Brethren. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


CALI, COLOMBIA. Two openings for 
high school and junior high _ school 
teachers; B.A., graduate study or semi- 
nary study preferred; married couple. 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. 


SOUTH ASIA 


VELLORE, INDIA. Vellore’ Christian 
Medical College and Hospital. Obstetri- 
cian and gynecologist for teaching and 
clinical work; specialty and teaching 
experience preferred; single Woman, 
single man or couple. Vellore Christian 
Medical College Board. 


LAHORE, PAKISTAN. Forman Christian 
College. Teacher of physics; advanced 
degree and experience; single man or 
couple. Methodist Church. 


SOUTH EAST ASIA 


MADANG, NEW GUINEA. Two regis- 
tered nurses; hospital work, nurses 
training, and extension service. Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church. 


If you are interested in a position 


listed above, write for further infor- 


mation to: 
STUDENT VOLUNTEER 
MOVEMENT 
156 Fifth Ave., NYC 10, N. Y. 
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O n August 6, 1945 a new age was ushered in when 
the first atomic bomb was dropped. It was the worst 
man-made disaster in history. Dr. Michihiko Hachiya 
wrote in his Hiroshima Diary: “What a weak, frag- 
ile thing man is before the forces of destruction.” 

A city was shattered and 200,000 persons were 
killed. But more than that was shattered. The walls 
separating the laboratory and the moral responsi- 
bilities of the scientist as citizen began to crumble. 
Nations are beginning to accept the need: for supra- 
national institutions to block the outbreak of total 
war. 


What of the average student as a citizen? On the 


next page is a letter from Japanese Christian students: 


and an answer from American students. The Japanese 
letter is a challenge to every person to speak out and 
work for peace. 

Americans have a special burden. Our nation has 
twice brought destruction and fear to others through 
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unleashing atomic explosions. Even though claiming 


the best of intentions, this must be consciously rec- 
ognized as demanding regret and repentance. The 
terrible temptation is to excuse these acts as neces- 
sary and to forget that persons who, like us, love and 
work and hope were directly affected. Churchill’s 
words in his Nobel prize acceptance speech must be 
close to our hearts: “Rarely in history have brutal 
facts so dominated thought or has such widespread 
virtue found so dim a collective focus.” 

Difficult as it is to perceive specific ways in which 
our individual convictions can influence our nation’s 
policies, this must be our constant endeavor. A num- 
ber of these are suggested in the letter which the Na- 
tional Student Council of the Y’s sent to the Japanese 
Student YMCA and YWCA. We commend these to 
every campus Christian Association for serious study 
and urge that their conclusions on these issues be 
expressed. 


DR. WARNER WELLS, UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 


letter from the student Y, Japan 


Two letters, one from the Student YMCA a, 


share a deep concern and express a positive 


Brothers and sisters in the world who are united in the name of our Lord 

On the Universal Day of Prayer for Students, we are glad to send to you our greeting from Japa 
with a hearty prayer. With what happiness and gratitude it is that we students all over the work 
can pray together, in the midst of the tensions in the world today. We are convinced that our felloy 
ship in Christ is the real sustenance and the motivating power for our lives, when we face greg 
responsibiities as youth and as Christians. 

We have realized through the messages from our fellow movements that we are not isolate! 
from each other, in our struggles with various difficult problems, but we are part of the world Chri 
tian fellowship, striving towards righteousness and freedom. | 

With great earnestness, we sincerely wish to tell you the problems which we are facing no 
and want to ask you to remember us in your prayers. Uppermost in our minds is the atomic anf 
hydrogen bomb. Ten years ago, we Japanese lost a great number of lives by atomic bombs, the worg 
weapon in history. Since the end of the war, we have striven hard for peace, and for the reconstry 
tion of our land. But again the hydrogen bomb has brought great fear to us. As you may know, th 
experiment of the hydrogen bomb carried out by the United States of America in the Pacific Ocea 
last March, brought great suffering to twenty-three Japanese fishermen, one of whom later died 
leaving his wife and children. And still now, people in Japan are living in great fear. 

Can such a terrible thing be overlooked that men rob others of their lives who are made by th 
will of God? It is only we Japanese who know this terrible situation and have had these.unfortunat 
experiences. Therefore, we are convinced that we ought to help others in the world know about this 
And we want to pray and do our best together with you, to remove this fear and uncertainty fron 
our minds. In this connection, we remember with great gratitude the message. from the United Stu 
dent Christian Council in the United States regarding this matter which was a source of grea 
encouragement to us. : 

At the same time, we see many problems which we have to solve and reform in Japanese society 
At the end of the war ten years ago, we approved the new democratic constitution which renounce 
war and building up of armaments. But unfortunately, the tendency in our society is going toward 
the renunciation of this admirable constitution. Many reactionary politicians are supporting rearme 
ment, involving the expenditure of great amounts of money, despite the fact that a majority of the 
people are really seeking peace. Nevertheless, their promise of peace is now going to be broken of 


and democracy is at a great crisis. 

Ought we as Christians keep silent in this situation? Who else can build up real democraei 
based upon Christianity, if we do not? 

It is not a too optimistic understanding of the present international situation, but our unfortu 
nate war experiences that make us oppose the present rearmament and hydrogen bomb exper: 
ments. Today Japan is at the crucial turning point where she will go either forward or backward. 
This is why we need the guidance of our Lord and your hearty prayers as we strive hard to establish 


a new Japanese society. 

While we sinners have been forgiven through the love of God shown in Jesus Christ, and wan 
to experience the joy of salvation, the peace of this world is still greatly menaced. Can we who live 
in peace with God escape from our responsibility of doing our best to realize peace in the world’ 
We are convinced that our way to live is related to the way shown by Jesus Christ, and that we ought 
to follow Him, bearing our own cross. 

On this Universal Day of Prayer for Students, we are planning to have meetings all over Japat 
to pray for the world. ; | 

We want to close this greeting with an adoration of the name of our Lord, without whom we 
could not be one. | | 

In the name of our Saviour, 


KIYOKO OSUZU : TATSUO HAMABE 
National Student Chairman, YWCA in Japan National Student Chairman, YMCA in Japan 
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fission 


YWCA in Japan, and one from the United States, 


direction as we move into the nuclear age. 


Convinced that the tremendous power of the atom must be used for peaceful purposes rather than 
for war, the National Student Council of the YMCA-YWCA wrote this letter as its expression of con- 
cern about the tssues raised by the Student YMCA and YWCA of Japan. 


September 1955 

Dear Brothers and Sisters united through Jesus Christ - 
Greetings from the National Student Council of the YMCA and the YWCA, meeting in Delaware, 
Ohio. | 

We wish to express to you our grateful appreciation for your letter of February 1955, in which 
you have so vividly conveyed the concerns and fears which we ourselves sincerely share. We are 
fully aware that it is only you and your country who know at first hand the terrible effect of the 
atomic and hydrogen bombs. It is tragic that once again you should suffer loss and that your country 
should live under a cloud of fear. It is with a profound sense of nearness to you through Christ that 
we share in the grief which you have experienced and for which we are responsible. We confess our 
failure as Christians to search ardently for all possible ways to reduce world tensions rather than 
acquiescing in the building up of armaments. We know that nations must use instruments of power 
but that it is the responsibility of all persons to find and support ways to reduce causes of world 
tensions, especially in this day of weapons which can destroy all the achievements of civilization. 

We admit our failures and unite in the affirmation of the ultimate power and justice of God’s 
will. We pledge ourselves to support actively meusures for international disarmament; to work for 
the outlawing of war; to oppose further United States action influencing Japan to rearm; to support 
the statement in the Report of the World Council of Churches on International Affairs (referring to 
atomic weapons) “. .. that nations carry on tests only within their respective territories, or if else- 
where, only by international clearance and agreement.” 

In addition to this responsibility which we accept as individuals, we urge our Associations, 
which are autonomous, to share our concern by studying the following questions: 


e Should the United States restrict the testing of atomic weapons to its own continental boundaries ? 


e What alternatives can we as Christians offer to the pressure now being exerted on Japan toward 
rearmament ? | 


e Can we as Christians be satisfied with anything less than the unconditional outlawing of war? 


We urge our Associations to pledge themselves to any responsible actions which seem indi- 


cated by their study. We urge them to implement their decisions in the following areas: (1) on their 


campuses by encouraging the exchange of students between the United States and Japan and by 
establishing a closer community with those Japanese students who are already on the campus, and 
by sharing their concerns; (2) in our nation’s decisions by informing congressmen of their opinions 
and by encouraging legislation which supports their convictions; (3) throughout the world by sup- 
porting policies of the United Nations which are in accord with these decisions. 
We want you to know that we are overwhelmed by the terrible burden which our country bears 
to use its tremendous resources and power responsibly. Both you and we are called to work for a 
clearer understanding of God’s purpose for our common life. We each have only a partial under- 
standing of God’s truth because of the limitations of our own historic settings. We can help each 
other. Already, by your communication you have helped us. We trust you will join us in continuing 
to exchange insights and concerns, to the end that together we may help to achieve world peace in 
brotherhood under the Lordship of Jesus Christ. 
LINDA BACON 
PAUL SCHRADING 
Co-chairmen, 


National Student Council YMCA-YWCA 


letter from the student Y, U.S. 
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by EDWARD LEROY LONG, JR. 


Why some Christians reject all use of force 

The use of violence for coercive purposes has always raised 
serious problems for the sensitive Christian conscience. The 
New Testament constrains us to an ethic of love—of love 
even for our enemies. We are told that peacemakers shall 
be considered sons of God and that violence is a contra- 
diction of God’s will. Consequently, it is difficult for Chris- 
tians ever to reconcile the plain necessities of warfare with 
this teaching and some members of the church declare it 
wrong to do so. This pacifist group has always been with- 
in the church reminding the whole body of Christ of the 
tensions which are involved between the kind of love- 
ethic we have in the New Testament and the ways of a 
warring world. 

We must remember that this Christian protest against 
war must be more than mere dislike of horror. War is not 
pleasant and all men shy from participation in it. War in- 
volves risk and danger and mortal men naturally desire 


to be relieved of these burdens. War involves compulsory ° 


sacrifice and no men are joyous at-such a prospect. Those 
who on grounds of Christian principle would refrain from 
violence must be sure within their own consciences that 
such refusal is based squarely upon the conviction that 
war is wrong as measured by the Christian ethic. For those 
who reach this conclusion there is not only room, but a 
genuine need, within the fellowship of the church. More- 
over, there is provision for them in the laws of the land. 


Why other Christians will use force as a last resort 

But there is another side to this coin which other mem- 
bers of the Christian fellowship urge us to consider. We 
must be concerned about the social and political forces that 
shape the destiny of men. If our neighbor is victimized or 
threatened by tyranny we must be uneasy. Moreover. while 
we may not like it, in a sin-infested world many of the de- 
cisions which affect the destiny of our neighbors are set- 


tled with the use or threat of force. If Christians refase to’ 
resort to such force then they but allow the world to be. 
come the victim of those whose grasp for power is ignobly 
inspired. | 

It is this a idération that leads many Christians to 
participate in warfare for conscience’s sake. They have be. 
come the conscientious participants even as their brothers 
have become the conscientious objectors. There is no 
common mind today within the church as to which course 
of action is more nearly in accord with the mind of Christ 
nor is there likely to be a common mind for years or dec: 
ades to come. 

Christian participation in warfare is most valid when it 


springs 
the effort to protect or free him from tyranny. It is not to 
be confused with an ethic of self-defense which isolates it- 
self from the world until its own existence is threatened. 
It is not to be confused with an ethic of self-destiny which 
seeks to get its own way in the world by brazen use of 
naked power. The case for Christian participation in war 
cannot rest upon false illusions of self-righteousness or 
upon appeals to self-interest alone. The Christian must not 
-allow patriotic fervor and emotional clap-trap to blind his 
eyes to the tragic dimensions that are always present in 
every decision to use force as a last resort in order to 
preserve justice and order. The Christian may not say “my 
nation right or wrong’ anymore than he ought to become 
traitor to the nation by supporting its enemies. There is a 
tremendous difference between sensitive Christian partici 
pation in war and the jingoism of the world. 


Nuclear weapons as the pacifist sees them 

To many, the fact that the Christian church has no 
common mind regarding the Christian attitude toward the 
use of violence will be disturbing. To some it may even 
appear as a sign of weakness and vacillation. Certainly tt 
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Sober men do not contemplate an era of nuclear weapons with any peace 
| of mind. There is a kind of silent perplexity abroad about the normal prob- 
! lems created by the new weapons which are daily being improved in the 
laboratories and testing grounds on both sides of the iron curtain. Chris- 
tians share this perplexity as we hear of preparations for possible atomic 
conflict. 

The destructive capacity of a weapon like the hydrogen bomb staggers 
the imagination. One recoils at the thought of inflicting or experiencing 
destruction on such a scale. How can any good come if nations resort to 
weapons which are capable of leveling entire cities in an instant? What 
does the Christian conscience have to say about our relationship to such 


possibilities 7 


conscience and atomic power 


to'§ does not help to clarify the Christian attitude toward nu- But this argument would probably not apply to the tactical 
be- § clear weapons to consider the even more difficult problems atomic devices which are also appearing in our time. 
bly § which they raise in light of a divided mind about conven- pp 
ae . As the non-pacifist sees nuclear weapons 
tional ones. Atomic weapons raise to new heights all the 
to — problems which have always centered around Christian par- The non-pacifists among us urge us to remember that the 
be- | ticipation in war and if they do not outdate the previous iype of considerations that call for the use of force in cer- 
ers [| thinking they at least force us to go through it anew. tain situations apply to an atomic age as well. We cannot 
; abandon the use of force. A potential aggressor may see in 
no The pacifists suggest that the same considerations which . 
: atomic weapons opportunity for complete and total aggres- 
rsé § rule out war in general apply in ruling out H-bomb war- 
‘ot | sion—even perhaps by mere blackmail threaten to use such 
rist fare—but with even greater urgency. Thus they urge us to 
| tools of violence against those helpless to defend them- 
€C- § abandon the development and testing of these new weapons i i 
selves. There is no way to ward off such a possibility ex- 
and announce to the world that we will never use them in fac dj : 
it Th cept to manufacture and improve our stockpile of such 
“ vocal advocates in t ea — most i $54 to be the and stockpiling, or announce in advance our intention not 
“ victims of a new conflict—especially groups in Germany to use bombs under any circumstances, then we but en- 
“i and Japan. The statement by the leaders of the Japanese Y courage those who would develop nuclear weapons in order 
a point. : to subdue mankind and gain their way among the na- 
J There is a dimension in nuclear warfare which gives this _ tions. Many non-pacifists are convinced that it is only the 
vi pacifist argument a new basis of support. The destructive United States’ possession of the atomic bomb during the 
e potential of nuclear warfare has not as yet, thank God, been years immediately after the last war that kept Russia east 
a tested in actual conflict but there is reason to suppose that of Berlin and Red China on the mainland of Asia. 
his | PY unleashing radioactivity on a large scale the effects of There may be a possible distinction between the “threat 
‘, | an H-bomb will be quite different from those of conven- use” of an atomic weapon and the actual use of such a 
to | wonal block-busters. If by using atomic weapons to pro- weapon in a future full-scale conflict. The possession of 
my tect the victims of wanton aggression we should destroy atomic weapons may of itself deter their possible use. It is 
me | both aggressor and victim (and perhaps ourselves as well) worthy of note that the Korean conflict was fought en- 
sap then there may be grounds for not resorting to atomic tirely with old style arms despite the participation of two 
‘cj. & Warfare. | major powers possessing atomic weapons. It is also worthy 
This argument is an argument from practical conse- of note that throughout the long period of the cold war 
quences. This is the new consideration which the advent of 
nuclear weapons introduces into the pacifist-non-pacifist 2 
no — discussion. If the destruction which can be inflicted by new EDWARD LEROY LONG, JR., is Associate Professor of 
the § Weapons is completely indiscriminate rather than relatively Philosophy and Religion at VPI and author of a number 
en § discriminate, and total rather than selective, then common of books including The Christian Response to the Atomic 
It§ sense itself would dictate that we refrain from their use. Crisis. 
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no major conflict erupted over incidents which under 
former circumstances would have triggered open violence. 
Can it be that both sides of current tensions have been 
sufficiently afraid of atomic retaliation to deter them from 
initiating the use of such weapons? 

But the “threat use” of these weapons is meaningless if 
we announce ahead of time our unwillingness or intention 
never to use them in actual conflict. A bluff is valueless 
if one announces to all the world that it is merely a bluff. 
Consequently we are in an arms race with nuclear weap« 
in order that we do not invite disaster by allowing such 
weapons to become monopolized by those least apt to be 
scrupulous with their use. 


4 


Areas of common Christian witness .. . 


Is there nothing which we can do except admit this dif- 
ference of opinion among the followers of Christ? Perhaps 
not, but there are many places at which all Christians can 
unite in their witness about the responsibilities of a nation 
in a world like this. We can unite in common criticism of 
all atomic saber rattling. Unjustified threat to use “massive 
retaliations” against relatively defenseless people must cer- 
tainly come under Christian scrutiny. All suggestions that 
we can ease the tensions of the world by dropping an 
atomic bomb on Moscow or Peiping must steadfastly be 
rejected by sober men. Moreover, all Christians can work 
for a sensible and safeguarded method of international 
disarmament—a method that leaves no loop-holes through 
which potential aggression may arise. 

Moreover, the Christian church can proclaim with a 
united voice the stark tragedy and contradictions of God’s 
will that are involved in a sinful situation where men use 
force and threat of force to obtain their way in the world 
or preserve themselves against such threats. The Christian 
church must not relax the sense of tension between the use 
of force, even when deemed necessary, and the way of 
love of as we know it from the New Testament. Every 
Christian decision about force—either to use it or to refrain 
from its use for conscientious scruples—is an imperfect 
and agonized decision for the Christian conscience trying 
to be true both to the ideal of love and the demands of jus- 
tice. We can all condemn the self-righteous furies and jin- 
goisms of the times. 

We must understand and acknowledge the legitimacy of 
both types of Christian decision which characterize the 
body of Christ. We must remember that each position can 
do justice to only some of the considerations Christians 
must make as they wrestle with this problem. People with 
only partially adequate positions don’t look well casting 
aspersions at other's inadequacies. If power is used it must 
also be restrained: otherwise, we cannot tread that razor 
edge of policy which will avoid the mass suicide of an 
unchecked’ atomic war on the one hand or the growth of 
unchecked tyranny on the other. 


Authentic jazz is the only original American art form,* 
with perhaps fewer than 75 first-class players in existence, 
Other musicians esteem them as artists. Many in Europe 
respect jazz as they do the music of Beethoven, Bach, and 
Vaughan Williams. The classical composer Darius Milhaud 
once wrote: 

“One thing I want to emphasize very —aone and 
that is the beneficial influence upon all music of jazz. It 
has been enormous and in my opinion, an influence for 
good. It is a new idea and has brought in new rhythms and 
almost, one might say, new forms. Stravinsky owes much 

Authentic jazz is quite different from much of the pop. 
ular music on records, juke-box, and television that often 
is called jazz. Such popular music is to jazz what light 
classics are to Mozart and Corelli, diluted, thinned, popu- 
larized. 

True jazz is a music that is freshly and continuously 
created. A song or melody is a springboard from which 
the individual instrument may lift its inspired voice to the 
heights of free interpretation. It represents the highest of 
individual freedom and expression. Its players and _ the 
listeners who truly participate in its spontaneous creation 
are miles apart from the personality shaped by the pop.- 
viar opinion poll of hit parades. Thus jazz spurns the 
printed arrangement, the written score that confines the 


individual. 


Personal feelings of the human spirit 


Perhaps the best way to describe this special kind of 
music is to say that it is a conversation in music among 
the members of the band. Each man’s instrument is his | 
voice through which he talks or sings of the deep sounds 
he feels in existence. A jazz trombonist. Jim Robinson, 
once told me that anything he feels deeply he can say much 
letter with his trombone than with words. As with words, 
the form and direction of the instrumental conversation in 
jazz is set by the subject spoken about. It may be the joy 
found in love, or the pain suffered in illness. Jazz is a true 
conversation where the individual expresses his under: 
sianding of pain or sorrow or joy by improvising from the | 
depths of his inspired feeling and sharpened insight. Be- 
cause jazz is so personal, the group of individuals who 
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talk together is always a small band, a union of persons 
formed to express a purpose. The purpose is to express 
together the personal feelings of the human spirit. 

In the blues, the subject of jazz may be loneliness, or 
unjust treatment by another person, or a man’s love being 
rejected by a woman. A classic jazz blues number, The 
Saint James Infirmary Blues is about illness and death. 
The words go: 

“l went down to St. James Infirmary, 
Heard my baby groan, 


1 felt so broken-hearted, 
She used to be my own. 


I tried to keep from cryin’, 

My heart felt just like lead. 

She was all I had to live for, 

I wish that it was me instead... 


Though she treated me mean and lowdown, 
Somehow I didn’t care. 

My soul is sick and weary, 

I hope we'll meet again up there.” 


This is heart-felt sorrow over a woman's death. Even 
more the blues hauntingly speak of man’s consciousness of 
the tragedies that are an inevitabJe part of life: of injury, 
illness, hate, disappointment, and suffering. Many persons 
have never yet been overwhelmed by the loss of a loved one. 
But everyone who has lived sensitively for a while has 


Those who tuned in on the National Council of Churches 
TV program, “Look Up and Live” on Sunday, July 17 
were greeted by some of the sweetest jazz out of Dixieland. 
What does religion have to do with jazz? A. L. Kershaw 
spoke to that question as a seven-man band led by Jerry 
Jerome, clarinetist, played several numbers, including The 
St. James ‘Infirmary Blues with Baby Hines as soloist. 

Mr. Kershaw is pastor of Holy Trinity Episcopal Church, 
Oxford, Ohio and a member of the National Student Com- 
mittee, and of the National Advisory Council of the YMCA. 
He is also Chaplain of the George Lewis New Orleans Jazz 
band which plays each year at services of his parish. Em- 
pirical Records has just released an LP recording of a 
group of spirituals in rag-time by the George Lewis Band, 
taken from recordings of actual services. 
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religion and jazz continued 


known suffering in some form or other, perhaps pain. or 
illness. or bitter disappointment, or loneliness. Jazz rises 
above a particular incident, and speaks in a bigger voice 
about the ‘universal nature of suffering itself. So the band 
dialogue begins with the entire group speaking together of 
their common familiarity and experience with the subject 
of suffering.’To have a worthwhile conversation on any 
subject, the persons involved in it must be able to contrib- 
ute something from their own knowledge or experience. 
So one by one each player personally speaks through his 
instrument of his feeling and experience of tragedy and 
death. Each instrument makes its contribution as a new. 
original statement in the pattern of conversation of the 
other members of the band. Finally the band together 
makes a restatement of the subject with all that each mem- 
ber has added so far, and virtually a new number is created. 
The melody is a new creation each time a song is played. 
The fascinating thing to remember about each individ- 
ual expression, is that while it is personal, it is never pri- 
vate. While each man improvises, he creates music from 
his own feelings and skill in the company of the other 
members of the group. He does not speak to himself. There 
is a common conversation, mood and rhythm, that builds 
a community of voices, even while the common concern 
stimulates the individual statement. The jazz player speaks 
from deep within himself and yet does not interrupt the 
offerings of the other members of the conversation. 


Origin of jazz 


The spontaneous, rhythmic expression that was the fore- 
runner of jazz came to the United States with the West 
African Negroes. In Africa, the individual spoke with 
dy@s and voices and dancing. In New Orleans, in Congo 
Sqtiare, where jazz was born around 1870, the music 


changed. Ceremonial dancing and singing and drumming 

were replaced by cornet, clarinet, trombone, and drums. 
New Orleans, once a French city, later a Spanish city, 

brought together many kinds of music, both popular and 
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classical. In the beat of the Congo Square drums, a new 
music was born using as its ingredients the melodies of 
old Spanish songs, the French dance quadrilles, the folk 
ballads from England and Scotland, the “field hollers” with 
their sad, wailing notes that echoed the weariness of the 
plantation worker. All these came together in a new Amer. 
ican creation, Jazz. 

From slave labor came work songs; from whitewashed 
churches came the spirituals; from cabins came the blues, 
The bands played for funerals, for picnics, for parades, for 
carnivals, in honky-tonks and on river boats. Up and down 
the river, young people heard the music. Some were great. 
ly moved: and began to play it. So jazz came to St. Louis, 
Kansas City and Chicago. Finally it moved to New York. 


Common responses of sensitive persons 


While it came from the Negro, it spoke to the feelings 
of human beings everywhere. Human beings might be dif. 
ferent in where they live, what kind of home and job they 
have, and how they are treated, but if they are sensitive 
persons, there is a common response to sorrow and to joy, 
to death and to birth, to injury and to happiness. Jazz be- 


- came an anthem of the brotherhood of sensitive men. 


In St. James Infirmary, while we begin with life as it is, 
we are carried to the very heart of life itself. Even with 
the mixture of the good and the bad, the ugly with the 
delightful, we sense a vision of life’s power and grandeur in 
the closing chorus. The great sorrow is released. Life is still - 
good. It is interesting to compare the acceptance of life’s 
sorrows and tragedies in jazz, with the sentimental, unreal 
world of most popular songs. 

Other songs plainly speak of great love of life, such as 
the spontaneous feelings of joy in / scream, you scream, we 
all scream for ice cream. " 

In this number there is a powerful expression of joy over 
the small things that enrich our lives. While it is about ice 
cream, we associate the screams of delight with many small 
events, places, things where happiness is found; the car- 
nival, the parade, the county fair. But what begins as a 
commonplace pleasure, the enjoyment of ice cream, turns 
out to be an expression of uninhibited joy over the mir- 


REHEARSAL OF “RELIGION AND 
JAZZ” ON CBS TV PROGRAM OF 
“LOOK UP AND LIVE.” Left to right, 
A. L. Kershaw; Merv Griffin, CBS modera- 
tor; Jerry Jerome, clarinetist; Lawrence 
Brown, trombone; Max Kaminsky, trum- 
pet; Hy White, banjo; Sonny Greer, drums. 
Ellis Larkin, piano, and Hinton, bass, not 
shown. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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acle of life itself. Another example of such celebration of 
; of Blife is the familiar jazz tune, Mandy, in which the band 
folk § speaks of the joy and fun they have experienced with a 
vith Efriend. It is not important whether we actually know a 
the Pfriend by the name of Mandy. What the music stirs in the 
ner. | musician and listener alike is a genuine gratitude for the 
precious gift of friendship, of human relatedness, and the 
hed Fhappiness it brings. Great joy and delight spring from 
ues, F common, everyday places, could we but see them. The joy 
for Bof lifes gifts rises from the ordinary things of life and 
wn Bsoars to the outer edges of pure joy itself. There’s more in 
eat. Bice cream than the flavor, and there’s more in a human 
being than the weariness that afflicts him. There’s joy to 
k. be found in the world, and there’s a spirit in a human 


being to be blessed by it. 


Religious meaning of jazz 


lif. Someone may understandably ask: what do the death 
of a woman at the infirmary or Mandy, or ice cream have 


1ey 
ive § 0 do with religion? Even more, what connection is there 
oy between the jazz playing of a trombone, drums, and banjo 


be. @ with religious music. After all, rag-time doesn’t sound very 
much like the organ music I’ve heard in churches. 

I would say simply that jazz has deep religious mean- 
‘th | ing for the following reasons: 


he § 1. Jazz helps us be sensitive to the whole range of exist- 


in ence. Far from offering us rose-colored glasses to dis- 
‘ill-§ tort the reality of life as sweetness and light. it realisti- 
e's cally speaks of sorrow and pain, as well as of joy and 
-al delight. There is no glossing over the facts of existence. 


There is meeting and trust. There is also separation and 
as hate.. Birth is balanced by death. Cathedrals and poetry 
ve and beauty are weighed against injustice, brutality and 

war that would destroy them. Jazz enables us to under- 


er stand great human situations we have not yet experi- 
ce enced, and thus gives us wisdom; it helps us relate and 
il] interpret the variety of experiences we have had. 


T™ § 2. Jazz gives us a sense of awe, wonder. and humility at 
. the depth of agony and height of majesty which life 
ns presents. 


3. Jazz stimulates us to feel deeply and truthfully. It helps 
us to know who we are, persons who do feel deeply. It 
frees us to accept our feelings and to value the under- 


standing that they provide. 


4, Jazz. in opening to us the depths of feeling. opens to 
us also the understanding of our dependence upon a 
Providence beyond us, not of our own making. 


Whenever a person struggles to understand the depths 
of sorrow or joy, and senses the awe and humility that 
come from his confronting his dependence upon resources 
greater than himself, my at heart a religious feeling. 

Whenever a person in a moment of clarity perceives his 
ow value, his interrelatedness with other persons, and the 
grounds of human worth in creation, he experiences a re- 
ligious sensitivity. 
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RECORDING AVAILABLE 


A 30-minute recording of the _ television 
program from which this article on “Re- 
ligion and Jazz” was taken is available on 
LP record. Purchase price is $6: rental 
fee is $1.50. 

A 16 mm. sound film of this program is 
also available. Please write for scheduling 
and cost details if interested. 

Order from the National Student YMCA, 
291 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y., atten- 
tion E. L. Nestingen. 


JAZZ BY MATISSE 


Religious power and insight are not confined only to 
traditional religious subjects, nor does a so-called religious 
song or painting mean that it pushes us to greater under- 
standing and insight. In any time, what is popularly called 
religious music may be sentimental or disconnected from 
the loves and the hates, the sorrows and the joys of the 
streets where man’s life really is shaped. In much that 
passes for religious expression, only our surface emotions 
are tickled, and our deep feelings, our love, our agony, 
and our trust are left untapped. True jazz played with 
such genuine feeling and inspiration is for me far more 
an act of worship than singing some of the so-called re- 
ligious songs I learned back in Sunday School. 

When Jesus taught the people about God, he created new 
stories about a father being rejected by his son: about a 
salesman being attacked by robbers on a lonely road: 
about working men on a plantation: about seed, and 
crops, and rocks. About, in short. how God’s love and 
punishment stream through the ordinary places and events 
where people struggle, find happiness, and are hurt: are 
born and die. | 

Lastly, | would say that for all the variety of styles and 
subjects drawn from the complexity of life. in jazz the 
conversation ends in a chorus of praise. Life, for all its 
sadness and separation, is celebrated. For all the despair 
and cynicism that mark other art expressions in our time, 
the “no” to life they express, jazz thunders a mighty 
“ves.” Life is good. It offers us an urgency to live fully. 
It has depths that compel us beyond the routine, the 
superficial, the phony. Faith rises above the streets, the 
time. and the suffering of men, to the source of Goodness 
Himself. There surges above the various forms of jazz. 
blues. work songs, spirituals, folk ballads, and stomp, a 
glorious anthem of praise. In a Biblical sense, the jazzmen 
offer up their music in praise. Life and the world are 
celebrated. It is, as the Psalmist so movingly stated: 

“Praise God in his noble acts: praise him according to ex- 
cellent greatness. 

Praise him in the sound of the trumpet, praise him upon the 
lute and harp. 

Praise him in the timbrels and dances; praise him upon the 
strings and pipe. 

Praise him upon the well-tuned cymbals; praise him upon the 
loud cymbals. 


Let everything that hath breath praise the Lord.” 
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invites other cc on the ques- 
leaplications of the Christian faith for extracurricu-— 
+.» vise This is an unexplored aspect of the larger ques- 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: A 
senior at Cedar Crest College 
in’ Pennsylvania, Jacqueline 
Fretz (seated) was editor of 
the yearbook as a junior. She 
is an English major, primarily 
interested in journalism, and is 
editor of the Middle Atlantic 
Region's Forecaster. 


taking extracurriculars 


Whether you call it “extracurriculars,” “co-curriculars,” or 
“rat race’ it’s the same thing and it counts on campus. It 
may not have the same starry-eyed enthusiasm behind it 
that there used to be. The man “most likely to succeed” 's 
viewed with a tempered and gentle\skepticism now. There 
are movements on almost every cam Pup calling for a drastic 
reduction in campus activities. But t€e must not ignore the 
fact that the experiences of students in extracurricular ac- 
tivities in many cases continue to be the most formative 
experiences of their college days. 

If college is important, then extracurriculars are im- 
portant. Another way for Christian studenis to make the 
same statement is: tf God has a place in his plan for high- 
er education today, then Christians need to take extracur- 
riculars very seriously because for better or for worse they 
are a very key part of higher education. We have said a 
good bit in the student movement in the last few years 
about the vocation of being a student: “called to student- 
ship.” “called to work and witness in the university” are 
common phrases. This has been an essential emphasis on 
being dedicated to the “life of the mind.” This emphasis 
has led us not only to work harder at our academic respon- 
sibilities but also to give attention to Bible study, study 
groups, study of Churchmanship. Perhaps there has 
emerged a trace of intellectual snobbery in all this—look- 
ing down on the “wheels,” defined as those who go round 
and round, | 

The time may have come to take a new look at the ex- 
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tracurricular life of the campus from this still emerging 
point of view that God has a purpose for the university 
and that the “calling” of Christian students is to work and 
witness in the university. Are all extracurricular activities 
equally valid opportunities for fulfilling the purposes God 
has for the university? Can we describe the ways in which 
an activity is needed to help that university be a univer 
sity? How do the presuppositions underlying a particular 
activity “jibe” with Christian presuppositions about life? 
What are the ways Christian students can share with w 
tegrity in the development of “a new style of life,” chang. 
ing things from the “way they've always been done” to. 
new way that is working out of the implications of a neu 
time. For instance, what effect does it have when we dis- 
cover that “progress” isn’t always the best measure of life? 
that tomorrow doesn’t have to be more and bigger than 
yesterday? that the organization you are president o| 
doesn't have to have more members in March than ther 
are in November to succeed? What are the tests, if numbers 
and progress are not valid ones? For what are we really 
responsible as officers? 

_These questions and many more will need to be aske 
if we begin to examine Christian leadership and _ partici 
pation in extracurricular activities. The following article 
is a stimulating beginning in such an examination. It wa: 
worked out in a summer Leadership Seminar at Eagles 
Mere and is published here in the hope that it will initiate 


a whole series of such studies. ROBERT JAMES 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
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Does the Christian faith have implications for the activities of a student on the campus? 


This question has been asked by students in many differ- 
ent schools and in many varied positions. Perhaps a par- 
tial answer may be found through an examination of a 
Christian student’s role in one phase of campus activity. 

If the Christian faith does have any implications for cam- 
pus activities, these implications must be relevant even for 
a field as “unreligious” as campus journalism and partic- 
ularly, a college yearbook. 

It was with high ideals that [ returned to the Cedar Crest 
College campus in September, ready to begin my duties as 
editor of our yearbook, the Espejo. | hoped that, in this 
position and through the yearbook, Christian leadership 
would be possible. But [. was not at all sure how I would 


-be able to carry out my ideas. 


e My staff and I were first concerned with trying to make 
our yearbook truly reflect Cedar Crest in every respect. In 
order to place a strong emphasis on Cedar Crest as a lib- 
eral arts college, we decided to give much more recogni- 
tion to academic departments than had been done in previ- 
ous years. We took group pictures of the faculty members 


in each department. Accompanying these pictures in the 


seriously 


yearbook will be write-ups of the departments, revealing 
their role on campus and their particular contribution to 
each student’s education. 


—e To portray Cedar Crest as a church-related college, the | 


yearbook will emphasize the work of the YWCA and the 
campus worship services. Those aspects of Cedar Crest 
which make it distinctly a women’s college will also be 
reflected in the yearbook. Special emphasis will be placed 
on those traditions which are an important part of any 
small women’s college. 


e We on the staff of the Espejo are trying to present our 
campus activities in a new way. [here are many honorary 
organizations at Cedar Crest which are outgrowths of aca- 
demic departments. In order to reflect the place of these 
activities on the campus, the write-ups and pictures of these 
organizations will be presented in the section on academic 
departments. 


e In an attempt to undermine the self-glorification so ap- 
parent in yearbooks, we are emphasizing what each organ- 
ization does rather than who is in it. For this reason, “ac- 
tion” shots rather than “posed” pictures have been taken 
of the members of the organizations. Also, to allow more 
space for pictures and copy on the activity pages, the names 
of the members of the organizations will be listed in a Di- 
rectory of Activities in the back of the book rather than 
with the picture of the organization. 


e We are making.a special effort to present a true picture 
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of each senior. This is especially important at Cedar Crest 
since the junior class writes the yearbook for the seniors. 
About a month ago, a group of juniors who were interested 
in working on the literary staff met with the literary edi- 
tor and myself to discuss each senior individually. We 
made an honest attempt to find the most important thing 
to be remembered about each girl. Then we attempted to 
find a famous quotation to fit each girl. In this way, we 
hope to portray the seniors as individuals. 


e In an attempt to understand the deep meaning of the 
Class of 1955, we have asked several representatives of the 
senior class to write a few paragraphs telling what they 
think is important to be remembered about their class. The 
events of this, their senior year, will be made especially 
vivid in the yearbook through group pictures, and head- 
lines running through the-pages of senior pictures. 


e Those events of importance which have or will have oc- 
curred at Cedar Crest during this year will be included to 
help give this year and this class its place in the history of 
the school. We tried to think of ways to place the college 
in world history, but we could find little relevance. This 
may perhaps reveal a failing on the part of students to be 
aware of their part in the larger world picture. 


e We on the staff of the Espejo have attempted to make 
the yearbook assume a leadership role on the campus. 
Each organization has been asked to discuss and draw up 
its own ideas of its purpose, its place on campus, and those 
things which are important to be remembered about it. It 
is hoped that this will help each organization to under- 
stand itself more fully, as well as make our activity write- 
ups reflect the organizations more vividly. 


e One of the ways in which I have discovered that the 
Christian faith is particularly relevant for a yearbook edi- 
tor is in the problem of conformity. Since our main goal 
is to make the yearbook reflect what Cedar Crest really is, 
we are freed from the necessity of conforming to “what’s 
always been done,” and from worshipping the “god” of 
success. In a larger sense, since we believe that God is con- 
cerned in and with the yearbook as a part of the activity of 
the college, we are convinced that we need conform only 
to those standards which will make the yearbook be to 
“God’s glory.” 


At the time I am writing this, our yearbook is still in the 
beginning stages. But | am convinced that the Christian 
faith does have deep implications for this and any field of 
campus activity. God has called all people, all students, to 
be his disciples “where they are.” A yearbook editor can 
be a dedicated Christian and a leader on the campus just 
as fully as can the president of the Christian Association. 
By recognizing the true nature of leadership and by under- 
standing what it means to be a Christian, the yearbook 
editor can faithfully fulfill her “vocation” as a student. 


JACQUELINE FRETZ 
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The NSCY (approximately 100 members. elected by each of the nine regions) met this year at Ohio Wesleyan University 


1. WHO ARE WE AS A MOVEMENT? 


Who are we as a movement? Probably the comment we 
would make mest often if we were at a meeting which was 


discussing the campus Christian Association is “My cam- 


pus setup is probably unique: but . This is in part 
true and here we must keep in mind hundreds of “unique” 
campus situations. 

Let’s look a little closer at some of these local situations. 
Perhaps some of them are familiar to you... 

Have you experienced the “social service” group? If 
vou talked with one of their members he might say 
“Oh, yes. our group is devoted. Our members help in the 
college offices, we are responsible for work in the local 
hospitals and neighborhood centers. The campus can be 
sure to count on the services of the Y for about any job 
that needs to be done. No. our members don’t meet to- 
gether as a group: too much talking goes on-on campus 
anyway and worship is up to the churches. Theological 
debate about man’s situation we leave up to the funda- 
mentalists. Besides many of our members are afraid of 
church membership or being labeled religious.” 

Or, do you know the “cross over the bridge” group? 
They might remark .. . “We're right there helping the 
students find the church. So many college students don't 
know where they stand. Our group gets them involved and 
soon they go on to the activities in the churches. No. we 
don't try to have much of a program of our own. Some- 
times, this means we are just a coordinating board. it’s 

Or, what about the group of “left-overs and left-outs.” the 


1 Excerpts from Jean Elliott's opening presentation. 
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the role 


in-group of those that are out of it, the students who don’t 
seem to fit in any place else, who have accepted themselves 
and build up a fellowship which they carefully guard. 
“Yes.” they might remark, “we have a real community of 
acceptance and our group does so many activities together. 
No, we don't try to do much with the rest of the campus, 
Everyone is so busy, and our work here keeps us going. 
Why, I must spend all my free time in the Y office, except 
for meals. It’s good to belong to a real group.” 

Or. perhaps you know the “pious” group. “Our activi- 
ties are all on the religious side. After all, we ought to be 
a YWCA. We have chapel at 12:00. In the evening a 
speaker will come from one of the churches or else we do 
Bible study together. Sure. our meetings are all open to all 
students but lots of the students on campus aren’t in- 
terested in religion and they wouldn't want to come. 
There are plenty of other activities they belong to, don’t 

What do we mean when we call this conglomeration of 
method, meaning, members and mimeograph a movement 
with one purpose? Can the fact that we are a movement 
give us any clues as to how we should act. both here 
and in the future? Dean Hawley in his statement “The 
Meaning of Movement” has explained it in part in this 
way. 7 

“A movement, as we think of it. is peculiar in that it is 
made up of a people that chooses to live and work in 
sensitive relation to emerging insights rather than in 
relation to insights that have become formalized or identi- 
fied with a particular creed or formula. . . . A movement 
asks to be free to move sensitively in response to the 


changing mode of inquiry or discourse required by the 
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Ordinarily THE INTERCOLLEGIAN does not report on the annual meeting 
of the National Student Council of the YMCA and YWCA (NSCY). 
However, this year the main question for discussion was The Role of 
the Christian Association. This is of direct concern to every campus 
Association and regional council. Therefore, excerpts from the various 
presentations are printed here in the hope that there will be a continuing 
conversation throughout the country on these ideas. THE INTERCOL- 


LEGIAN will welcome comments on these statements. 


Christian Association 


sufferings, longings and possibilities of a particular age 
or cultural situation. . .. A people that lives as a “move- 
ment’ is a nomadic people. It belongs to a specific cultural 
and social region and the Reality it proclaims can be re- 
lated very specifically to the concrete events of human 
existence, but it is always ready to strike its stakes and 
move on short notice when the day calls for new perspec- 
tive—for new grasp of the emerging possibilities of crea- 
tion.” 

Are we living up to this insight into the meaning of 
movement? Are we sensitive to the sufferings, longings 
and possibilities of our situations? Perhaps as we grow 


‘more sensitive we will see changes in some of the groups 


we sketched. Perhaps the Social Action groups would see 
ways in which they could become persons who are acting 
and believing rather than actors unwilling to face the de- 
mands and implications of a faith. Perhaps then the in- 
group of left-overs would be freed to reach out to the rest 
of the campus. Perhaps then the social group would get 
some glimpse into the meaning of community while the 
groups worshipping at Community’s shrine would. be open 
to other experiences. Perhaps then the chairmen would 
do as they think best rather than being slaves to the “way 
it was done last year.” 


FORMATIVE CAMPUS PATTERNS’ 


The first obvious observation that can be made about 
most campuses ts that intellectual anarchy prevails. 
Educators themselves have been increasingly concerned 


-Excerpts from the presentation by A. L. Kershaw. 
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with the intellectual no-man’s-land that characterizes many 
colleges and universities. Many pieces of the truth are pre- 
sented, and sometimes a partial insight is presented as the 
key to all understanding, to the exclusion of other neces- 
sary ingredients in the complexity that is man and the 
world. Sometimes Freudian insights are exalted as the 
Whole truth, and sex, its fulfilment and its suppression, is 
presented as an adequate criterion to evaluate all human be- 
lavior. Sometimes, as in the case of Marxism, the important 
economic conditioning factors are absolutized into the only 
true clue to man’s meaning and striving. Partial truths be- 
come expanded to a supposedly adequate world-view. Man 
is over-reduced, over-simplified to fit too restricted a pat- 
tern, and thus he is de-humanized. held at less an estima- 
tion than he truly deserves by his very creation. 

Yet do even these over-reductions, these too-glib cate- 
gories in which truth is imprisoned, hold ultimately as 
serious an effect as the still wider campus attitude: that of 
such relativity that there is no connection between various 
studies at all, and still less connection between the whole 
intellectual life and the rest of life where students play. 
have fun, relax, and express themselves. | 
_ The vast number of students who attend classes as a kind 
of club discipline in order to inherit the social life divi- 
dends of the campus, or who store up isolated data in sep- 
arate cerebral filing cases for each course, to pass the exam. 
to get a degree, to get a better job, to get a bigger car, to 
cet better status—this great company of students may be 
in a place of higher education, but what is actually being 
nourished is anti-intellectualism, rather than intelligence: 


uncriticized conformity rather than freedom. 


Continued on next page 
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the role continued 


e The intellectual anarchy comes because, by and large, the 
inquiry. the jacts, the many truths remain unrelated to the 
primary concerns of man’s mind and spirit, his thirst to 
know the most urgent truth or relationships: Who am | as 
4 whole person? How am I related to other persons? What 
is that creative source of life that lies beyond’me. upon 
which | am dependent? Among the many valuable thing- 
in life, what is the most important that deserves my devol- 
ing myself, my affection and my energy, to it? 

These questions, at heart. are the concerns of the true 
intellectual life and community. for they are the search for 
the basic relationships, or truth. All other facts and truths 
find their validity and value, insofar as they illuminate 
facets of these prior concerns. | 

So a person of our time has a thousand road signs but 
few guides to give him an understanding of the various des- 
tinations. As W. H. Auden has well said, “No longer being 
supported by a living and relevant faith, modern man must 
do deliberately for himself what in previous ages had been 
done for him by family, custom, church, and state—namely. 
the choice of the principles and presuppositions in terms of 
which. he can make sense of experience.” 


e The second development that has come increasingly clear 
is the subtle collapse of the trust of students in any unqual- 
ified good, or truth, or idealism. The old fevered trust in 
science to save us, an economic program to bring justice. 
an educational philosophy to bring universal wisdom is 
corroding into a subtle yet pervasive cynicism. At least a 
partial reason why students no longer get evangelistic about 
world order. or excited about social issues, is that the ex- 
pectation of much really being accomplished has faded. A 
Machiavellian mood relaxes us to accept the “‘let’s face it” 
mentality. To quote a popular cartoonist, let’s face it “‘peo- 
ple are no damn good.” Let’s face it, there will always be 
wars and rumors of war, class strife, corruption in high 
places. cheating. lying. and grabbing for comfort and for 
fun. 

In our anxiety and confusion as to who we are. insofar 
as the traditional absolutes have been hidden from sight. 
there is a hesitancy to give ourselves to anything. It is far 
sifer to grant some value here and there, but to hope abso- 
lutely in nothing. A religious faith? Well, perhaps it means 
something to some people who are the emotional or senti- 
mental type. But why worry ourselves over building stair- 
ways to shifting clouds. Let’s put our attention on the things 
we can see, as partial,as they may be. 

While these two developments indicate a new and for- 
midable situation, there are positive aspects to them, too. 


1. Insofar as intellectual anarchy persists. the ground has 
been broken for new seeds of order and renewal to be 
planted. Walls have fallen, the ground is broken. The 


wasteland waits to spring into bloom. 


2. Insofar as cynicism subtly persists, the hard loyalties 
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growth of student Unions; and wide extensions of univer 


\Niarianna De Spain and Bruce W. Jones, newly electe 
Co-chairmen of the National Student Council of the YMCA-Y WC) 


and idolatries are breaking down. But this means that, 
new trust, a new faith will have to answer the question; 
that bitterly come from disappointed desire and dam. 
aged hopes. Easy programs and routine religiosity ar 
no match for these new conditions. 


3. For all the confusion marking today’s intellectual world 
so long as honor and value are placed upon the integrity 
of inquiry and thought, so long there is hope that the 
great spirits and ideas of the civilized community 6 
men will break forth. Sometimes great insights and 
minds, like Endymion, seem wasted in eternal sleep. But 
in a student here and there, and in an inspired teacher, 
the power of rebirth and renewal break forth. 


This means that Christian Associations, ready or not 
are being pushed in deep waters—the campus demands 3 
greatness of mind and spirit that staggers the imagination; 
that drives us all to the source of our faith and calling. 


e THE NEW FRONTIER 


Recent years have seen a vast development of denom: 
national programs in colleges and universities; the rapid 


sity counseling facilities. All of these take over many o 
the functions formerly fulfilled by Ys and CAs. 

So the inevitable question comes from many sides: what 
about the Ys? What can they do that can’t be, or isn’t being 


done better by some other more adequately equipped 
agency ? 

The clue to the Y’s role begins with the question: if out 
of the love of Christ, we are moved and compelled with 
compassion for students involved in cultural and intellec 
tual anarchy; for students unable to trust their own deep 
feelings, or to trust fully anything else, including the 
church, how can they best bring the acceptance, the love 
the assurance of Christ to them? 


3 Excerpts from the presentation by A. L. Kershaw. 
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To raise this question is also to imply what is obvious: 
that for all the significant ministry the church is bringing 
to people, there are myriads of people left unimpressed, 
yninvolved, unmoved. 

If the Ys truly are a movement, if its members truly love 
the Lord and his children, then their new role and frontier 
is to be the resource by which his love and reality can be 
communicated to those “outside” the pale of the churches. 

This at once means that our own faith is such that it can 
be exemplified in ways that may not be religious in the 
traditional sense at all. Surely one of the major reasons the 
church cannot approach many on our campuses is that the 
golden words of religious tradition mean little or nothing 
to many in our time. And services of worship and the 
Bible mean even less. 

But to be a free spirit in a movement is not to be 
threatened by this. For there’s nothing magic in words or 
descriptions. These are man-made symbols to communi- 
cate vital experiences and realities. 

We must recognize that we no longer live in the theologi- 
cal world view of the Middle Ages, from which many of the 
church’s golden words and descriptions come. Nor do we 
live in the New Testament climate of St. Paul. We have 


been moving away from a religious world-view for a long — 


time. It is a new day of a psychiatric orientation, not theo- 
logical. The key cultural words are frustration, therapy. 
tension. depression—and not judgment, salvation, sin and 
hell. As Dr. Paul Tillich writes: , 

“The Protestant message for the man of today cannot be 
a direct proclamation of religious truths as they are given 
in the Bible’and in tradition. for the situation of the mod- 
ern man is precisely one of doubt about all this and about 
the church itself. The Christian doctrines—even the most 
central ones—God and Christ, Church and revelation—are 
radically questioned. They cannot in this form be the mes- 
sage of the church to our time. It cannot be required of the 
man of today that he first accept theological truths even 
though they should be God and Christ. Wherever the church 
in its message makes this a primary demand, it does not 
take seriously the situation of the man of today, and has 
no effective defense against the challenge of many thought- 
ful men of our day who reject the message of the church 
as of no concern for them.” 

To me this is the thundering insight of a prophet. who 
speaks directly to the calling of the Ys to a new religious 
frontier. Here is presented a wider vision: that out of love. 
our concern goes to all students of whatever religion or 
none, that they might perceive in thought and experience 
the truth about themselves and that which transcends them. 
Even to be led this far would be the cause of tremendous 
hope in our day, even if no explicit Christian allegiance as 
such is produced. 

Dr. Tillich describes the relevant religious message to the 
man (or student) of our day in three parts. , 


1. It must insist upon the radical experience of the bound- 
ary situation; it must destroy the secret reservations har- 
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bored by the modern man which prevent him from ac- 
cepting resolutely the limits of his existence. knowledge 
and self-suffering. Among these reservations are the res- 
idues of the shattered world-views, idealistic and mate- 
rialistic, scientific, political, economic. 


. It must pronounce the “Yes” that comes to man when he 


takes upon himself his boundary situation in its ultimate 
seriousness. The “Yes,” that even knowing we know too 
little to save ourselves, we now know something ulti- 
mately important. The “Yes” that knowing our own lack 
of goodness to justify ourselves, that in this humility we 
have been cleansed. The “Yes” that in losing our pride 
and our self-righteousness, we are reborn. 


3. The Christian message must witness to the “New Being.” 


which for Christians is manifest Christ. The “New Be- 
ing” we see in Christ is alive in the life of the individual 
personality as well as in the life of the community, and 
it is not even excluded from nature. as is indicated by 
the sacraments. 


Two basic expressions 


What this means for us, simply and practically. is this: 


that our love and concern for all students takes two essen- 
tial forms: 


First, that in programs, forums, discussions enlisting 


faculty and students, we creatively use the resources of the 
campus to sensitize students to the boundary situation. to 
the limits and edge of human possibility and sufficiency. 
Much of contemporary literature and art, as well as per- 
ceptive statements of scientists such as Oppenheimer. Ein- 
stein and Karen Horney, speak powerfully of our contem- 
porary understanding of man’s awful limitations. 


We do not necessarily need to use religious words. nor 


even to urge students to become Christians. We can hope 
some will inquire after the basis of our concern. after the 
meaning of our faith. But. as such, we have loved them. 
served them, because we are compelled to express. without 
any tags, the love we know in Christ. 


So on the frontier of the campus today. we love those 


who cannot respond to the’ehurch’s voice: we believe that 
coming to know their dependency. and the source and end 
ci their striving, even if this does not end in full-blown 
Christian belief, is closer to the truth, is the opening for 
God’s restorative power to work, is the grounds for hope 
in man’s future. Christ is greater than the church. or any 
statement about him; and God’s love and judgment can be 
perceived in many modes outside religious symbols. As 
Tillich states it: to be alive to the work of the Holy Spirit 
in all creation is “to deny to the church a holy sphere as its 
separate possession, as it is to deny to culture a secular 
sphere that can escape the judgment of the boundary-sit- 
uation.” Many who saw the movie “East of Eden” per- 
ceived the depths of restored being more powerfully than if 
they had heard a sermon about it. even when probably they 
did not recognize it as a religious theme at all. Of greatest 


Continued on next page 
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the role continued 


importance is the sensitivity. the vision, the experience. not 
the explanations and the names. 

And secondly, and briefly: discrimination, indifference 
to suffering men, apathy toward injustice, will call for our 
devoted labors, just as the intellectual and personal needs 
will inspire our service there. Indifference to persons who 
anywhere are hurt stand as judgment on our very calling 
to be a Christian movement, which would relevantly and 
concretely bring to men the Love of Christ. 

The older I grow, the more strongly I feel: That in every 
heart that hungers after truth, in every soul that thirsts for 
a vision of life made new; in every hand that works for 
harmony between man and man; in every life sacrificially 
extending the unqualified love that reconciles races and 
nations of men, in our darkest night, there the star of 
Christmas shines again: for there is Immanuel, God with 


us. 


4. EMERGING DIRECTIONS 


If the movement is to call itself Christian, then it must 
know itself as a part of the community that God called 
into being by His work of redemption in the life. death 
and resurrection of Jesus Christ. It must, therefore, study 
the Bible and its own history in order to understand the 
nature of God and of the demands that He lays upon his 
people. 

The strategy of the movement, however, must take fully 
into account the state of mind and the attitudes of those to 
whom it witnesses. If its words and works are clothed in 
archaic words, or if they are not addressed to people where 
they live, there can be no hope of response in faith to the 
witness. Every possible avenue of approach must be uti- 
lized. It is through art, drama, political concerns and a 
host of others that the links must be established. The fact 
that so many outside the community that styles itself Chris- 
tian realize that they have come to their own limits means 
that there is abroad a new openness to a Christian affirma- 
tion. The affirmation will probably bear little resemblance 
to the older evangelistic formulations. Behind it must lie 
the command to love and the confession of what God has 
done for man’s redemption. 

It would be a mistake to suppose, however, that all stu- 
dents active in a CA stood unqualifiedly within the circle 
of the convinced and committed. The nature of Christian 
faith is such that that faith is always mingled with doubt. 
and trust in God is always adulterated with self-confidence. 
Not only is this true in our experience, but it is necessarily 
so if the witness is to communicate to those who stand out- 
side the community. 

The effectiveness of our witness is directly dependent on 
our ability to identify ourselves with those to whom we 
bear this witness. Unless person meets person in such an 
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out this concept of developing the “core” and ways of work. 


2. The “new look” and improved contents of THE INTER. 


exchange, proffered aid or preached gospel will be rejected 
The Christian student finds himself therefore both at the 
“core” and at the “frontier.” His life as Christian must he 
nurtured at the core and his witness given at the frontier 


NOTE: A number of specific recommendations for carrying 


ing on the “frontier” were given to the National Progray 
Commission for further development. 


5. RECOMMENDATIONS TO CAs 


1. The World Student Christian Federation. The vitality of 
the witness of WSCF in a world in revolution is not 
known or supported in many Associations. It was ree. 
ommended that: 


a. Each Cabinet have one person who carefully reads the 
Student World and the Federation News Sheet and 
interprets the work and concerns of the WSCEF to the 


Association. 
b. Overseas students be included in the total life of the 


Association. 


c. A careful preparation be made for observing the Uni. 
versal Day of Prayer for Students each February. 


COLLEGIAN were highly commended. Several specific ree. 
ommendations were: 


a. That each Association include a year’s subscription to 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN in the membership fee. A number 
of Associations are now doing this, taking advantage 
of the special group rate of $1.00 per year when 1} 
or more go to one address or $1.25 per year for a 
group rate with the magazine individually addressed. 


b. That Associations support THE INTERCOLLEGIAN Goes 
International plan, paying for subscriptions to SCM 
groups in other countries. Asian and African SCM 
groups are especially appreciative of this opportunity 
to become acquainted with USA students. _ 


3. Interracial and intercultural relations. The work of May: 


nard Catchings was enthusiastically endorsed and special 
notice given to the advances which have been made in 
the past two years. At the Assembly in December a Na 
tional Committee on Desegregation was authorized. Some 
of the specific recommendations of NSCY were: 


a. The formation of regional committees on interracial 
relations to carry out a strong program of racial inte 
gration in each region. 


b. National and regional consultations on problems of 
admission of minority groups into colleges and uni: 
versities and of the integration of minority groups 
into the university community. 

Continued on page 2! 
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CALL TO WORSHIP: Jeremiah 17:5-8 
LET US AFFIRM OUR TASK AS STATED IN THE MESSAGE OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY TO THE MOVEMENT: We are called 
to discover the faith in the midst of the complexity of life 
and not apart from it, engaging in honest thought and 
earnest commitment. | 

We are called to be seekers of that deeper faith by which 
the Church lives, and to grow continually in the under- 


standing of that faith... . 
We are called to build a community of free persons that 
transcends the limitations of self, campus, race or nation... 
We are called to give our energies to strengthen the 
Christian student movement as an instrument of God’s pur- 
pose in history. . . 


SCRIPTURE: Isaiah 43:10-13: Romans 8:31-39 


CUR CALLING: If our Movement is to call itself Christian, 
then we must know ourselves as a part of the community 
that God called into being by His work of redemption in 
the life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ. We cannot 
know the motive of our existence and action apart from 
seeing ourselves in relation to the people of God. And we 
cannot be true to our nature unless we realize and fulfill 
our responsibility in the particular field in which God has 
placed us as a witness—in our case, the university, which 
should be dedicated to the search for truth.’ 


LET US COMMIT OURSELVES TO OUR TASK: 


O God... We confess both our uncertainty and our faith. 

We need a deeper basis of confidence than mere self- 
assurance. . . We have cut ourselves off from the roots of 
our own existence by being superficial, self-centered and 
indifferent. We often are separated from God by conform- 
ity to the group in which we live. We seek the freedom 
which comes from God. We know that this is responsible 
freedom because God has called us to serve others and to 


share in their lives through love.’ 


O God ... Forgive our lack of faith and deepen our 
commitment to Thee— 
Out of the depths we cry to thee, O Lord! | 
Lord, hear our voices! 
If thou, O Lord, shouldst mark iniquities, 
Lord, who could stand? 
But there is forgiveness with thee, 


We wait for the Lord, our souls wait, 
and in his word we hope .. .° 
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Worship Service 


As a Christian Movement of Students 


we commit ourselves to our calling 


O God ... Help us as college students to seek truth 


seriously and with integrity— 

Twofold are the temptations to evade the burden of ask- 
ing for the truth that matters. The one is the way of those 
who do not care for the truth. Being of the truth means 
being determined by that reality which is present in the 
Christ. If you seriously ask the question, “Am I of the 
truth?”, you are of the truth. [f you do not ask it seriously, 
you do not really want, and you do not deserve and you 
cannot get, an answer! He who asks seriously the question 
cf the truth that liberates, is already on his way to libera- 


tion.' 


O God ... Help us to understand both the situation in 
which we are and the message to which we are called to 
witness— 

How can we be whole if the culture is split within itself, 
if every value is denied by another one? How can we be 
whole if the institutions in which we live create tempta- 
tions, conflicts and catastrophes too heavy for each of us? 
Only a new reality can make us whole, breaking into the 


~ old one, reconciling it i itself. It is the never conquered 


faith of Christianity that this new reality which was always 
at work in history, has appeared in fullness and power in 
Jesus, the Christ, the Healer and Savior. This is said of 
Him because He alone does not give another law for 
thought or action, because He does not cut off anything 
er suppress anything that belongs to life. We live from this 
new reality, even if we do not know it. For it is the power 
of reconciliation whose work is wholeness and whose name 
is love.” 

O God, deepen our commitment to Thy purpose as known 

through Thy great gift of redemption in Jesus Christ. 


Therefore if any man be in Christ, he is a new creature: 
old things are passed away; behold, all things are become 
new. 

“God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, 
and (he) hath committed unto us the word of reconcili- 


ation.” MIRIAM WILLEY, New York SCM 


1 Adapted from the Report on Emerging Direction for the Pro- 
gram of Student YMCAs, YWCAs and SCAs, NSCY, 1955. 


2 Message of the Assembly. 
3 Adapted from Psalm 130:1-5. 
4 The New Being, Paul Tillich, Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y., 


5 Ibid., pp. 40-42. 
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{ssociations in the News 


fund for the republic award to stiles hall yme 


An award of $5,000 to Stiles Hall, the University YMCA 
at Berkeley, California. was announced on October 3 by the 
Fund for the Republic. The Fund makes the award “in 
recognition of Stiles Hall’s service to the principle of equal 
opportunity for persons of all races and religions, and 
its open platform policy.” 

“For more than a quarter of a century.” the citation 


states. “Stiles Hall has led its community to better treat- 


ment for racial and religious minorities. Its facilities and 
programs have been open to students of every race and 
culture. Young men have associated there without regard 
for prejudice. They have learned there to honor freedom 
of speech and the open mind. 

“Many alumni of Stiles Hall have achieved places of 
leadership in their home communities where they have 
helped establish the practices of liberty, justice and fair 
play which the Stiles: Hall tradition has always exempli- 
fied.” 

A vivid account of the history of Stiles Hall was writ- 
ten last year by the late Dr. Galen M. Fisher and en- 
titled Citadel of Democracy.' 

Many hands and hearts have been dedicated over the 


1 Copies may be seeured through Association Press, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7 . Y., or directly from Stiles Hall. $1.25. Reviewed in 
the October issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


years to the tasks of attempting to “make democracy liye 
at Stiles Hall and of “putting Christianity into actioy 
within the orbit of its influence. But the Fund for the R, 
public award focuses attention on the contributions of ty; 
men who, without question, have been most responsibj; 
for its progress in these realms. 

The first is Anson S. Blake, 91, member of the Unive 
sity YMCA since his freshman year in 1887 and chairmy 
of its Board for many years. Affectionately called “th 
grand old man of Stiles Hall,” Anson Blake has been ; 
successful business man and community leader in the Sa 
Francisco Bay Area for decades. Stiles Hall might neve 
have had the courage as an organization to venture int 
areas of controversy where its principles and ideals cou 
be tested and strengthened had he not been among j 
counselors. He is a true and great conservative in the 
sense that he values, supports and seeks to conserve thog 
principles which are basic to our democratic way of life 


Christianity to him is something to be lived——not jug 


talked about. 

The second to whom special credit is due is Harry L 
Kingman who joined the staff of Stiles Hall in 1916 an 
was its General Secretary from 1932 to 1955. It was unde 
his wise counsel and guidance that the students, other staf 


... IT’S NOT ENOUGH TO BELIEVE 
IN GREAT IDEALS AND GOOD CAUSE 
—YOU MUST DO SOMETHING ABOU! 
THEM ... Here Stiles Hall Y student 
convert an unused basement into a 3-bet 
room home to provide emergency housing 
for a Negro family. | 
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member- and Board members have been encouraged to ex- 
press (heir belief in democratic ideals and to put Chris- 
tianity into action. His great contributions have been a 
persistent dedication to these objectives, particularly in the 
fields of race relations and freedom of expression; a care- 
ful nurturing of the concept of the “conciliatory process,” 
which has become almost synonymous with social action in 
the Association; and, most important, a consistent dem- 
onstration by personal example, decade after decade, that 
it’s not enough to believe in great ideals and good causes 
—you must do something about them! 


Size is not the determining factor 

Through their influence Stiles Hall, though small in 
physical plant, financial assets and even in formal mem- 
bership. has gained stature by its devotion to the ideals 
they have espoused and exemplified. It will continue to 
merit the loyalty of such men only so long as it remains 
willing to risk its reputation and even, when the chips are 
down, its existence for those principles and ideals which 
it considers basic to the good life for all men. 


the role of the 
Christian association 


continued 


c. The preparation of a national newsletter containing in- 
formation on problems and progress in various parts 
of the country. 


d. All Associations were urged to work with and through 
members of fraternities and sororities to eliminate 
discriminatory clauses from their constitutions, 


e. Work for the elimination of discrimination in dormi- 
tories, eating places, barber shops and theatres; seek- 
ing to develop a positive approach to intercultural rela- 
tions on the campus and in the community. 


PRIZE AWARDS 


for student authors being offered by THe INTERCOLLEGIAN 


a journal of Christian encounter, published by the National 


Student }MCA and YWCA. 
$100—first prize 


Next 5 prizes—-a copy of Modern Poetry and 


the Christian Tradition, by Amos N. Wilder. 


$ 7 5—second prize 


contributing the books. 


$ 50—third prize 
THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES ARE INVITED: 


The publishers, Charles Scribners’ Sons, are 


Next 10 prizes—a two-year subscription to 


Short stories or articles which do any one or several of 


the following will be considered by the judges: 

e portray aspects of student life and thought today 
e describe creative developments in higher education 
e illuminate trends in American culture 


e depict the religious significance- of specific events, de- 


cisions and situations 


CRITERIA FOR AWARDS: 


1. The decisions of the judges will be based upon two con- 
siderations: (1) Skill in the handling of the short-story 


medium or in the writing of expository articles. (2) 


Sensitivity to the aspirations, achievements and frustra- 
tions of students and faculty members today in any as- 
pect of personal, campus, family, community or world 


relationships. 


2. Full-time students who have not achieved a doctoral 


degree are eligible. 


3. Stories and articles should be approximately 2,000 


words, or less. 
4. As many entries as desired may be submitted. 
5. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced. 


6. The deadline is December 31, 1955. Entries postmarked 


later than that date will not be considered. 


7. Send manuscripts to: Contest Editor, THE INTERCOL- 


LEGIAN, 291 Broadway, New York 7, New York. 
AND HERE ARE THE JUDGES: 


J. EDWARD DIRKS, Professor, Yale Divinity School; WILLIAM 
N. HAWLEY, Dean of Students, Divinity School, University 
of Chicago; STANLEY R. HOPPER, Dean of Graduate School, 
Drew University; A. L.’ KERSHAW, Rector, Holy Trinity 
Church, Oxford, Ohio; NATHAN A. sSCcoTT, JjrR., Chicago 


Theological Seminary. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN reserves all rights to publish in its 


pages any manuscripts submitted in this contest. 


hubscribe nou 


A checklist for you and your Association—are the following 
receiving their copies of The Intercollegian regularly ? 


e board members e college presidents 
e cabinet members e college libraries 
@ interested faculty e fraternity houses 
@ campus editors e dormitories 

@ university deans e reading rooms 


@ your own renewal a Christmas gift 
e your new subscription e friends in the service 


DUE TO HEAVY DEMAND— 


B® Reprints of the October issue are available at the following 
quantity rates: 
500—$59.00 100—$16.00 50—$10.00 
250—$35.00 75-—$13.00 25—$ 6.00 
the intercollegian, 291 Broadway, NYC 7 
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i] 
the infercollegian 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES— 
[] Single subscription: $2 for one year 
[] $3 for two years ; 
; [] Group subscriptions of fifteen or , 
1 more to one address, $1 each 
Send check or M. O. payable to The Intercollegian 1 
CITY & STATE (ee 
the intercollegian, 271 Broadway, NYC 7 
i 
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For those who want to master life— 
instead of being mastered by it! 


MASTERY 


by E. Stanley 
Jones 


In this book of 364 stirring inspira- 
tional readings, Dr. Jones follows 
closely the account in Acts and 
shows how we can bring the King- 
dom into our own individual experi- 
ence—how we can overcome the 
frustrations and defeats of daily life. 
For page-a-day 
personal reading 
for weekly study 
in groups—here is 
biblical, practical 
help in richer, 
happier living! 


Pocket size $1.75 


At All Bookstores | 


ABINGDON PRESS 


welcome to Chicago 


YMCA HOTEL 
2000 ROOMS 
for men, women, families 


COFFEE SHOP 
CAFETERIA 
BARBER SHOP 
TAILOR SHOP 
GIFT SHOP 
SOCIAL EVENTS 


Mail Reservations to: 
826 SOUTH WABASH, CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


A book reviews 


Government by Investigation, by Alan 
Barth, The Viking Press, New York, 
1955. $3. 


Cs an editorial writer for the Washing- 
ton Post, Alan Barth has been able to 
observe at close range those contro- 
versial congressional inquiries that 
have been providing sensational head- 
lines for the nation’s press. His new 
book, Government by Investigation, 
seeks to demonstrate how an irrational 
fear of subversion, together with in- 
credible ignorance, political expedi- 
ency, and blatant disregard for basic 
liberties. are the tools of those who 
hack away at the roots wf America’s 
traditional freedoms. 


If you want the FACTS, read 
WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE 


IN PROTESTANT 
AND ROMAN CATHOLIC 


BELIEFS? 
by Arthur G. Reynolds 


Here—in 25 major questions and answers— 
are the plain facts, simply presented, with 
a genuine effort to be fair and just when- 
ever a judgment must be expressed. A book 
to clear up confusion—and reinforce your 
faith! A national bestseller in Canada. 

Only 25¢ 


at all bookstores 
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etiquette by ROBERT H. LOEB, Jr. 
$2.95 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


Barth examines the abuses of the 
congressional investigatory system since 
the appearance of his earlier best-seller 
The Loyalty of Free Men, published iy 
1951. The bulk of his 200-page volume 
discusses concrete examples of alleged 
committee foul play: McCarran’s as. 
sault upon the integrity of Lattimore: 
Jenner’s forays on the campus; Eagt. 
land’s charges against the Southem 
Conference Educational Fund: Reece's 
criticism of the major foundations; 
and, of course, McCarthy’s scourging 
of the Voice of America, Fort Mop. 
mouth, and of Editor James Wechsler. 
Many readers will be surprised to dis. 
cover that Barth places the Kefauver 
crime investigations alongside _ the 
others, charging that “the infringe. 
ment of individual rights was hardly 
less dangerous to American justice.” 
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While Government by Investigation 
recommends many concrete procedural 


changes. Barth warns that even with | 


these improvements “the conduct of 
congressional committees will still de- 
pend essentially upon the character of 
Congress.” He adds his wish that “per- 
haps the long and painful self-search- 
ing that ended in the censure of McCar- 
thy will do more to reform investiga- 
tion procedures than any procedural 
code that can be contrived.” 

Many students will find the chapter 
on “Society and the State” the most 
relevant to their own lives. Barth con- 
siders three subjects under this title: 
the invasion of the colleges, the thrust 
at the foundations, and the sniping at 
the churches. 

Considered as a whole, Government 
by Investigation is a significant contri- 
bution to the struggle for civil liberties. 
It should be read and studied by those 
who are interested in the preservation 
and strengthening of the cornerstones 
of United States democracy. 


RALPH LORD ROY 


To help you start 
and end the day... 


PRAYERS FOR 
LIVING 


Compiled by Hazel T. Wilson 


_ An anthology of 120 prayers, ar- 
ranged for morning and evening use. 
Each prayer period is concluded with 
a scriptural affirmation to prolong 
the spirit of devotion into the day or 
night. 
Convenient pocket or purse size. 

Deluxe edition, genuine sheepskin, 
gold edges, ribbon nmrarker $2.95 


Regular edition, blue imitation 
leather $l 


all 
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THE READER’S DIGEST 
The First Truly 


International Magazine 


For thirty-three years The Reader’s Digest has con- 


densed articles of outstanding entertainment and 
significance from the pages of leading magazines 
and current books. Starting with a circulation of 
only 5,000, it has grown until 18,000,000 copies, 
published in twelve languages, are now bought in 
every country of the world where people are free to 
read what they please. Busy men and women find 
increasingly that The Reader's Digest not only 
brings them unique reading pleasure but keeps them 


well informed—in their spare time. 


If you have not yet formed the stimulating Digest 
habit, why don’t you try a copy now? You'll find it 


at your favorite newsstand. 


THE READER’S DIGEST 
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